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? i- He mattered 
in Mississippi and 
^e mattered in t 
New Y ork politics 
and he mattered \ 
in the U.S. 
Congreskand in 
Southern Africa ••• 
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and shot him .dead. Ikiwenstei»>wa| 51 years, oldi* 
He JiMl-three children and; a Idnher wife and- ' 
; several thousand , frien(fc; and .the|r|vdil iaff you j 

'■■the same thing about him: he mattered. -i'_ 
'He' mattered in Mississippi and ;ie*matter^^ 
in New York politics ^ahd' he' mattered m the ,U^ 
Congress and in southern Africa 'and; ip jthe^Na^^ 
tional Student Association, hiit he mattered mdst-^ 
at least for me— when he stopped Ljmdori ‘Johnson , 
cold in New Hampshire. It was 1968, and Allard 
K. Ldwenstein had set out to end the war in Viet- 



' I know that one man is not supposed to be 
'■able to do that. I know that historians debate 
whether even heroel — emperors, generals— control 
events , or <- whether it is the other way around. I 
know a teacher who thinks that the correct answer 
to the question “who discovered America” is “the 
Nina, the Pinta and the . Santa Maria.” Allard u 
, Lpwenstein would not have liked that teacher. ,v ' 
Lowenstein helped organize something called 
' the New York Coalition for a Democratic Alterna- 
tive. It was dubbed the Dump Johnson Movement 
and it was given no chance of succeeding. No noe 
thought A1 Lowenstein could succeed. No one but,;;, 
Lowenstein. That proved in the end to be more ’ 
• than enough. . ^ ; 
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in 1968(, I w^s a ^aduate student., In 1968, 1 
; was also a member , of the Umted States Army 
Reserve and bitterly'opposed to the war in Viet- 
nam. I’d already decided that if' called to fight, 
r would not. I ', would go to some other country — 
Canada; Sweden. ! had told my parents this and 
they had said, simply, that they' lind^r^ood. 

Lowenstein worked -near where I lived. At night, 
I would walk^my dog and see the lighjs burning 
late. Several timeSj'; I , looked up the^ stairs and 
thought about 'going “in, but every time I backed 
out. It was foolish. It; was senseless. Johnson would 
win a second term. The war would go bn and on 
and no one, especially “ me, could do anything 
about it; Later, I went up to New Hampshire. I 
went to write about the' primary, 'Eugene Mc- 
A Carthy’s campaign; as a student. I already knew, 
of course, how Lowenstein had, gone to Robert 
Kennedy and asked him to . run.? against Johnson 
and. how Kennedy, anguished, . had finally turned 
himj dowh; In January of that yeM, atjde Common- ' 
wealth Club of San Francisco, ‘Kemnedy' had ,in 
^fact endorsed Johnson,;'v;'‘,;.^^^ •% 

i; Lowenstein thed^elnt to McCarthy. 'McCa^y 
also said no, muting that along the way to a ihaybe. 



McCarthy also went west— to Berkeley across the 
bay from San Francisco, There he gave his 
standard antiwar speech, but this time called for .y 
the resignation of Secretary of State Dean Rpsk. . 
The kids went wild. McCarthy became hopeful. He, ^ 
declared for the presidency and A1 Lowenstein, ’ 
working hard once again, cajoled him into that race 
in New Hampshire. , . ^ 

Much later, of cburse, Lowenstein would become .q 
something of a celebrity and everyone would have ; 
his story. He would call in. the middle of the nighty.^ 
and come over to sleep. He was always on the go, 
sleeping in his clothes, a kind of hobo of Ipst. 
causes. Friends who were in South Africa, for ip-r’s., 
stance, were not surprised when lowenstein 
dropped in on them in their hotel, asking only if ■ 
he could use the shower. He stayed for ^hile and ■■ 
left. He was wearing dungarees and a New York^ 
Yankees baseball jacket. ( ' 

But on election day in New Hampshire, Allard . , 
Lowenstein was not yet a celebrity. ■ 

got into his white Mustang for the drive frorn 
Manchester to Concord. He sat in the back and i;< 
talked with me' while a student volunteer drove. ' \ 
it was beginning to snow, but Lowenstein wanted. . 
to make the trip anyway. He was going to see the _ . 
student volunteers. He wanted to' make sure they 

■ See COmN.BsVcoLl '. 
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Jdidn’t flag on this last day. He was going to see a, 
'^kid named Sam Brown. ' ; - • 

i We arrived in Concord as the snow was be- 
°"gihning to teU. Lowenstein flew intp action. He 
'fejoled the kids to work harder. He went from bhe 
to another, talking to them as they made their last 
minute get-out-the-vote calls from little pine stalls. 
■'He was a bundle of energy, a short man with hair 
.'combed forward, strong and kind ' and, ..always 
•distracted. ; . ' 

' After exhorting the students to even greater 
"" efforts, Lowenstein returned to Manchester. In the 
evening, the results started to come in and pande-- 
limonium broke loose. : McCarthy was winning, 
i^eople cried and people laughed and finally,, they 
called for AUard Lowenstein to say something. 

Lovvenstein .stood in the glow of the television 
lights, a* little inan, strangely shy, and he said , that' 
McCarthy’s victory proved that the system worked. 
He made it sound like it would all have happened 
j without Allard K. Lowenstein but that is not the 
case. A couple of thousand people could tell you, 
;.biit the whole nation ought to know.- 
T; He mattered. 




